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but the king did not want to consult with them; it was
from their masters, the prelates and the nobles, that
he demanded permission to levy taxes upon the peas-
sants of their domains.

The king united the estates sometimes of a single
province, sometimes of several provinces. The assem-
bly of a province was called the Provincial Estates, that
of the whole kingdom was the Estates General. But
these names were not used until after the fourteenth
century. Properly speaking, there were no estates
truly general before those of 1484, for until that time
the estates in the south of France held their assembly
by themselves, but there were some estates more gen-
eral than were others (that is to say, the assemblies of
the estates of almost all of the provinces in northern
France). Such were those of Paris (1356) and of
Orleans (13.39).

The sovereign princes, such as the Duke of Bur-
gundy or the Duke of Brittany, convened the estates
of their domains.

For a long time the members of the estates saw
nothing in these assemblies but a painful burden; the
towns complained because they had to pay the ex-
penses of the journey for their delegates; the lords,
to avoid inconvenience, sent a proxy to represent them.
It was often necessary for the king to constrain the
towns to send their representatives, by threatening to
fine those who failed to be present. But gradually
the estates learned how to make use of their reunions
for the purpose of presenting their complaints to the
king, that is, the complaints against his government.
They thought of obtaining satisfaction by the refusal